Americans seem to enjoy watching Englishmen in buses, fumbling
disdainfully for change, or asking how much the fare is to Fifty-fifth
Street, shopping clumsily, saying "Thank you" interminably, or
asking the way politely: "I say, could you possibly be so kind as
to . . .?"
The New Yorker's attitude to English people is half-mocking and
half-admiring. Many think them "quaint" because of their dignity
and haughty voices, but with any encouragement, the "hail-fellow"
familiarity of policemen, doormen, liftmen and waiters will be
lavished as graciously upon an English lord as it would be upon any
guy on the side-walks along Broadway.
Few Americans realize the romance and glamour which they
possess in the eyes of their English visitors.
The working people, believing in equality but under financial
obligations to the wealthy, have developed a back-chatting technique
which is the only compromise possible. Thus, it is difficult to be
really friendly with the taxi-driver or electrician; at best, a facetious
wise-cracking relationship will develop. In Europe, the friendliness
between landlord and tenant often assumes the nature of family life,
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The legendary New Yorker is an extraordinary animal. He presents
the paradox of being at one and the same time uniquely individual,
and yet a part of some strange basic pattern. A casual observer
might think that all New Yorkers are stamped from the same die.
Closer observation would reveal the paradox.
He runs up escalators. Violently he knocks people down to pull
open the closing doors of an underground train, unwilling to await
the train that will be along a few minutes later. He leaves the under-
ground five steps at a time, spins his life like a top by crossing the
street against the light to save another minute, and then he stands
for an hour on the other side, watching excavators at work on the
site of a new building. He is cold-blooded and unsentimental, and
will walk past a man lying on the sidewalk, scarcely caring whether
the man is drunk or dead; in the next block he will drop a dime in
the tambourine of a pan-handler. He enjoys gossip of all varieties,
is an inveterate reader of the tabloid newspapers, and knows inti-
mately the morbid murder cases. He welcomes news oddities, gleans
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